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cooler than the golden sunset colors he used 
in his earlier years, and among these late 
works our picture would be placed. 

Claude showed no wide range of emo- 
tion, he was interested only in the tranquil 
effects of nature. Ruskin's phrase, "the 
dim, serene, leguminous enjoyment of his 
sunny afternoons/' contains a good deal of 
truth, though those who relish the calm- 
ness and leisure of the pictures resent the 
censorious " leguminous. " In any event, 
his one theme was pleasant weather and a 
wide expanse of land or sea at sunrise or 
sunset. He felt the necessity of enlivening 
the scenes and, never having been able to 
paint figures, he caused figures to be painted 
in by other artists. These are always of 
secondary importance but they have been 
the means by which the pictures are named. 
There is an uncertainty about the inter- 
pretation of the figures in our painting. 
The National Gallery canvas has also been 
called Sinon before Priam. Sinon, it will 
be remembered, was the companion of 
Ulysses, who let himself be captured by the 
Trojans and then persuaded them to bring 
into the city the horse of wood in which 
the chief Greek warriors were hidden. The 
more reasonable title, however, is that 
which the Museum has adopted. David 
and his army had sought refuge at the cave 
of Adullam. The captains who broke 
through the host of the Philistines to bring 
David a drink of the water from the well 
at Bethlehem for which he had longed, 
stand before him, one carrying the water 
in his helmet. David raises his hands in 
astonishment at their foolhardiness and re- 
fuses to drink of what has been brought to 
him at such jeopardy. His soldiers are 
round about and across the river lie the 
Philistines. The beleaguered town of Beth- 
lehem is on the hill at the left. B. B. 

"A SCRAP-BOOK OF 
ORNAMENT" 1 

ALTHOUGH not one of the recognized 
philosophers of the eighteenth century, 

1 There has recently been added to the orna- 
ment collection in the Museum Print Room a 
group of 360 engravings by and after Pillement, 
of which two score are printed in color. 



Marcel, the great Parisian dancing master, 
sounded one of its most perfect and, artisti- 
cally, one of its most pregnant notes when 
he sighed and said, "Ah, que de choses 
dans un menuet," since thereby he summed 
up pointedly, and with as much intention 
as one cares to grant him, the attitude 
toward life of a society which found its 
greatest happiness in pondered and skilful 
arrangement of the menus plaisirs of life. 
Conversation was not mere talk or inter- 
change of thought, it was a seriously con- 
sidered game with rules and points, penal- 
ties and rewards, to which all the world 
turned as during the reign of Henri IV it 
had turned to the niceties of the fence. 
But as compared with that more athletic, 
if not more agile, exercise it offered an in- 
finitude of strategies and situations, de- 
lectable and charming in themselves, not 
least among which was the fact that this 
game was suitable to the parlor and was 
to be played habitually with women as 
well as on occasion in their presence. Its 
devotees, as one of them so frankly said, 
loathed war because it interfered with 
conversation. 

Taken seriously by an entire community 
among which were many of the most in- 
telligent as well as the best-bred people of 
their time, this game was played not only 
gravely but at times with consequences so 
momentous that it were futile to regard it 
as mere frivolity. As the greatest of all 
games known to men is that of conduct, so 
may one not dismiss as unworthy of con- 
sideration the manner and the material 
with which it was played by this group of 
exceptionally keen intellect and studiously 
good manners. Light in its touch, skilful 
in its phrase, the period believed with one 
of its most disillusioned writers that the day 
wherein one did not laugh was wasted, and 
it contained many who thought as Vauve- 
nargues, in that wisdom which was not only 
worldly but most generous, that one of the 
noblest attributes of man was his ability 
so easily to dispense with greater perfection. 
One took what the world provided, and 
being grateful made the best of it. Of 
course it was artificial but, however much 
the moral zealot may dislike another's 
artificiality, he must know in his heart 
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that without artifice there can be neither 
manners nor that quality in conduct which 
is called politeness, and that to its little po- 
litenesses life owes its most pleasant savor. 
These reflections may seem quite far 
apart from any consideration of art, and 
yet as we look back to the eighteenth 
century, past those periods, romantic, im- 
pressionist, and post-haste, which have 
succeeded it, and remember the loud tur- 



appointment of painter both to Queen 
Marie Antoinette and to Stanislas, King of 
Poland. Five times between 1760 and 
1780 he exhibited in London at the annual 
shows, and between 1757 and 1764 more 
than two hundred plates after his designs 
were engraved and published there at the 
expense of a fashionable master of dancing 
and deportment. He appears to have 
played a not unimportant part in the de- 




ORNAMENT BY JEAN PILLEMENT 



bulencies of petty self-assertion which 
have marked them all, their essential rude- 
ness, their gaucherie, their stridency, and 
all the other unsocial qualities which they 
have sought to justify on grounds of nat- 
uralness, we can see that it was perhaps 
the last in which the art of living and its 
kindred arts of decoration received the 
thought and care which are their due. In 
design as in conversation they believed with 
that other later moralist that "la politesse 
aplanit les rides." 

So little self-assertive was the time that 
there are almost no surviving records of the 
life and travels of Jean Pillement of Lyons, 
who was in many ways one of the most dis- 
tinguished and delightful of all its many 
draughtsmen. We know that he was born 
at Lyons in 1 727, that he died there in pov- 
erty in 1808, that he worked in London, 
Paris, Vienna, Lisbon, and that he held the 



velopment of English landscape practice 
during the second half of the eighteenth 
century and to have spent a great part of 
his life preparing designs for the Lyons 
looms. 

In his own time possibly most famous 
for his landscapes, which despite their 
charm were but little more than pastiches 
of seventeenth-century Dutch painting, 
he is most valued today by the few who 
know his work on account of the many 
designs which he made for the decoration 
of walls and of textiles. Of all the many 
men who specialized in the minor arts of 
decoration during the eighteenth century 
Pillement stands out because of the sheer 
delight which lies in his completely non- 
sensical work. Groups of flowers or seed 
pods are arranged in marvelous patterns, 
which are the more entrancing because 
they have no apparent rhyme or reason. 
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Barques of flowers and leaves pursue their 
courses in flat defiance of all the rules of 
physics and experience. Chinamen fish 
from pagodas perched on ladders rising 
from most fragile petals. Children play 
gravely comic games. And everything is 
beautifully mannered. In its way it is 
the most perfect illustration of the fact, 
full comprehension of which seems to be so 
difficult for so many people, that nonsense 
is neither bad sense nor half-sense, but like 
sense itself has its logic and its close reason- 
ing, and that to achieve success in its 
pursuit requires talent of most uncommon 
distinction. There is no subject matter, 
there is nothing with which we are familiar, 
in any other hands the things would be 
banal and flat, and none the less as we look 
at these designs, especially those most 
charming ones rendered in color by the 
otherwise unknown English etcher Anne 
Allen, we are transported to a land and to 
a realm of thought in which artificiality 



becomes natural and nonsense serious and 
close-linked as logic its very self. 

Where Moreau le jeune and Fragonard 
told their many and delightful tales of 
expensive costumes and court manners, 
Pillement put on his wishing cap and car- 
ried himself, and us with him, over the hills 
and far away to a country beyond the 
moon where people were grave because 
there was no sorrow, where people smiled 
because of the very solemnity of their 
farce. Like some inspired clown, impassive 
of countenance, a little melancholy, and 
impeccable in pomponed pantaloons, he 
holds forth to us his magic hoop, bidding 
us break through into the world of pure 
enchantment that lies beyond; a world of 
inversions and topsiturvinesses, where 
nothing is unexpected because nothing is 
expected, and where delight involves no 
moral consequences. An older Frenchman 
said, "Our follies are our wisdom." 

W. M. I., Jr. 
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